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CARMEN 


This opera 



is one of the most dramatic examples 
of a masterpiece being misunderstood and misjudged in its creator’s lifetime, 
only to go on to become a household word in the years that followed the 
composer’s untimely death. Although the debacle of the March 1875 Paris 

Opera-Comique premiere has often been exag¬ 
gerated, its lack of critical and public acceptance 
certainly hastened Bizet’s end, causing him deep 
depression and promoting a crisis of self-belief, all of 
which exacerbated his deteriora¬ 
ting heart condition. Yet before 
1875 was out, Carmen had been 
embraced in other parts of Europe 
as its composer’s supreme masterpiece, one of the truly 
great operas, with its perfect match of story and spectacle, 
music and passion, keeping it unceasingly to the forefront 
of music lovers’ attentions. 

This wonderful low-life story has been the inspiration 
behind a musical, more than four films, plus a host of 
popular music cover versions. Its overture is 
one of the few pieces of classical music 
which is* instantly recognised by the 
man in the street, and the heroine’s 
arias are sung, hummed and 
even whistled by anyone who 
can hold a tune. 

This most French of all 
/ operas, despite its Spanish 
subject, has at its core a wit and 
verve only to be found in other 
French composers, and therein lies the secret of its 
success. It has a perfect internal balance between passion 
and dignity, between gesture and restraint, humour and 
tragedy. The timeless fascination the opera generates 
stems from the vibrancy this balance creates.. 



CAST LIST 

CARMEN 

Mezzo-soprano ■ A gypsy girl 

DON JOSE 

Tenor ■ A corporal 

ESCAMILLO 

Baritone • A toreador 

MICAELA 

Soprano • A peasant girl 

FRASQUITA 

Soprano ■ Friend of Carmen 

MERCEDES 

Mezzo-soprano ■ Gypsy friend 
of Carmen 

EL DANCAIRO 

Baritone ■ Smuggler 

EL REMENDADO 

Tenor ■ Smuggler 

ZUNIGA 

Bass ■ A lieutenant 

MORALES 

Baritone ■ An officer 
Soldiers • Urchins 
Cigarette girls ■ Gypsies 
Smugglers & street-vendors 
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the famous orchestral 
strikes up (track i), 
rtain rises on the 
sun-drenched main square of 
Seville and the picturesque 
world of early 19th-century 
Spain. On the right of this urban scene is a large 
cigarette factory, a little bridge in the background 
and, in the foreground, the colourful barracks of 
the dragoons of Almanza. 

At the barracks gates, Officer Morales and a 
group of Soldiers casually pass the time of day, 
smoking, chatting and eyeing the pretty girls as 
they go by. Micaela, a beautiful young peasant 


girl, enters the square and attracts Morales’ atten¬ 
tion, for she is clearly looking for someone. 

‘Hello my pretty one, and what may you be 
after?’ he enquires. Micaela shyly replies that she is 
looking for Corporal Don Jose. Morales explains 
that Don Jose will arrive with the changing of the 
guard and, sensing some fun, light-heartedly sug¬ 
gests that she spend some time with them while 
she's waiting. The virtuous Micaela, frightened by 
their forwardness, takes her leave, running across 
the square to make her escape. 

Shortly after her departure, a little military march 
of fifes and trumpets is heard in the distance. As 
the music draws closer, the change of guard 
appears, mimicked by a cheeky band of street- 
urchins. At the rear of this tatty procession comes 
Lieutenant Zuniga and the handsome corporal, 
Don Jose. Following the guard-changing cere¬ 
mony, marked by a burst of colourful music, 
Morales tells Don Jose that a shy but pretty young 
girl with a blue dress and a blonde pigtail had 
come looking for him. ‘That must be Micaela,’ 
remarks Don Jose. 

As the old guard leaves, Don Jose and Zuniga 


remain, chatting together about the cigarette fac¬ 
tory. Don Jose tells Zuniga that there are no flight¬ 
ier girls to be found than the cigarette girls, but 
that he has little time for flirtation - he loves 
Micaela. As for the notorious beauty of the factory 
girls, well, Zuniga can judge that for himself! 

Gradually, the square fills with young men who 
have come to wait for the cigarette girls when they 
leave work. Don Jose has no interest whatsoever 
in their comings and goings. Instead, he straddles 
a chair, turning all his attention to the job of 
mending the priming wire on his pistol. 

The factory bell rings, and suddenly the raven¬ 
haired cigarette factory girls emerge, insolently 

pushing their way into 
the crowd. Flashing 
flirtatious glances, they 
all have cigarettes 
between their lips. 
However, the soldiers 
and young men are 
waiting for a glimpse 
of just one girl - 
Carmen. A shout goes 
up, and a strikingly 
handsome gypsy girl, 
wearing a sprig of aca¬ 
cia in her bodice and 
an acacia flower in the 
corner of her mouth, 
darts into the square. 
Don Jose glances at 
her, then resumes his 
work; the capricious 
Carmen, attracted by 
his indifference and 
urged on by her young male admirers, sings 
‘When will I love you, I have no idea... Never, per¬ 
haps, perhaps tomorrow. But not today...’ Then, 
looking at Don Jose with a dangerous glint in her 
eye, she launches into the famous 4Habanera’- an 
aria set to Cuban dance rhythms - and, swaying to 
the beguiling beat, she brings all her animal mag¬ 
netism to bear on Don Jose. 


CARMEN CASTS HER 
SPELL 


Vamour est un oiseau rebelle 

Love is a rebellious bird 
That no-one can tame 
And it's quite useless to call him 
If it suits him to refuse. 


Vamour est enfant de boheme 

Love is a gypsy child, 

He has never heard of law. 

If you don't love me, I love you; 

If I love you, look out for yourself! 


Left: Surrounded by 
an admiring and 
expectant crowd of 
soldiers, young men 
and factory 
workers. Carmen 
launches into the 
famous 'Habanera' 
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As she sings, she dances around Don Jose, trying 
her best to distract him from his work and catch 
his full admiring attention. But he obstinately 
refuses to look up - perhaps still caught by the 
warm and pleasant memories of his mother and 
his faraway home, perhaps sensing the danger 
behind her fiery eyes. 

Spurred on by his diffidence, she rushes past the 
young men who have gathered around her and 
her fellow workers from the cigarette factory and, 
plucking the flower from her bodice, flings it dra¬ 
matically at Don Jose. He jumps to his feet, as if 
struck by a thunderbolt, shocked into acknowl¬ 
edging her presence and, for an instant, catches 
her impudent glance. 

The factory bell rings and Carmen and the other 
girls return to work. After the crowd has dis¬ 
persed, Don Jose casually picks up the fateful 
flower. Inhaling its heady perfume, he falls under 
Carmen’s spell, and unthinkingly thrusts the flower 

under his Hrket nevf fn his he^irt 


Right: A haughty 
Carmen challenges 
Don Jose to ignore 
her at his peril 


Below: Don Jose, 
struck by Carmen's 
acacia flower, is 
then trapped by 
the look of fire in 
her eves 
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Just then, the shy Micaela returns and hands 
Don Jose a letter from his mother which she has 
asked Micaela to deliver in person - together with 
a maternal kiss. Don Jose is almost overwhelmed 
with fond memories of his mother. They then sing 
a sweet duet, ‘Speak to me of my mother’ which 
momentarily dispels Carmen’s influence. 

Micaela leaves Don Jose after promising to 
return to him. He remains, wallowing in the secu¬ 
rity of his love for her and overwhelmed by nostal¬ 
gia. But his reverie is suddenly interrupted by 
dreadful screams from the cigarette factory. The 
square is soon once again filled with girls, this 
time shrieking about a fight between Carmen and 
another woman, Manuelita. Don Jo§e, about to 
throw Carmen’s flower away, listens as they tell 
Zuniga that Carmen has wounded the other 
woman in the face with a knife. 

Zuniga orders Don Jose and two other dragoons 
to arrest Carmen, and she is led out of the factoiy, 
defiant and insolent to the last. When Zuniga 
questions her, she taunts him, singing ‘tra la la la 
la la, cut me in pieces, burn me up, I won’t say a 
thing.’ Angrily, Zuniga orders the soldiers to tie 
her ‘pretty arms’ and escort her to prison. He 
leaves Don Jose to guard Carmen on his own. 

Don Jose now paces uncomfortably up and 
down while Carmen stares at him, devouring him 
with her eyes. Then she triumphantly announces 
that he is powerless to obey his superiors and will 
do anything she wants - because he loves her! 

I love you?’ says Don Jose. 

‘The flower I gave you as a present,’ Carmen 
taunts, ‘you can throw it away now.’ She adds, 
with a toss of her head, ‘the charm is working!’ 
She then bursts into song with an alluring and 
playful Spanish ‘Seguidilla’ (an ancient Spanish 
song of Moorish origin). 


A LOVERS’ RENDEZVOUS 


Pres des remparts de Seville 

By the ramparts of Seville 
At my friend Lilias Pastia ’s place, 

I’m going to dance the ‘ Seguidilla ' 
And drink manzanilla. 

Oui, mais toute seule on s’ennuie 

Yes, but all alone one gets bored, 
Real pleasures are for two. 

So, to keep me company, 

I shall take my lover! 

Mon amoureux...il est au diable: 

My lover...he’sgone to the devil: 

I showed him the door yesterday. 

My poor heart, so consolable - 
My heart is free as air. 





Above: Don Jose 
and a doting 
Micaela read his 
sick mother's letter 
from home 


Left: Carmen 
provocatively rolls a 
cigarette on her 
thigh taunting Don 
Jose to arrest her 
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THE STORY 




Don Jose, in confusion, repeatedly • commands 
Carmen to be silent, as he feels his authority slip¬ 
ping away. 

‘Be quiet! I told you not to speak!’ 

‘I’m not speaking, I’m singing to myself!’ 
responds Carmen teasingly. ‘I’m thinking of a cer¬ 
tain officer who loves me...’ 

Don Jose presses Carmen further as he feels all 
resistance being swept away by her teasing 
charms: ‘Carmen, I feel as if I’m drunk. If I give 
way, if I give in, your promise, you’ll keep it? Ah! 
If I love you Carmen, Carmen you’ll love me!’ 

‘Yes,’ replies Carmen. 

Entranced and now committed, Don Jose agrees 
to untie her hands, but leaves the rope slackly in 
place as if her hands were still bound together, 
and the escape plan is hatched. 

‘At Lilias Pastia’s, you promise, Carnlen?’ he says. 
She promises and fuels his eager anticipation for 
their next meeting by adding that they will dance 
the ‘Seguidilla’ and drink manzanilla when they 
meet again at Lilias Pastia’s tavern. 

As Carmen is marched between Don Jose and 
the two dragoons over the little bridge, with the 
loose rope giving the appearance that her hands 
are still bound, she gives Don Jose a shove and 
breaks loose as he pretends to fall to the ground. 
She seizes the opportunity and darts over the 
bridge and out of sight, while the crowd laughs 
and jeers at the soldiers’ ineptitude. The curtain 
then falls. 


Left: Uncomfortable 
as Carmen's guard, 
Don Jose restlessly 
paces up and down 
outside the 
guardhouse 


Above: In Francesco 
Rosi's film. Carmen 
and Manuelita's 
ferocious fight 
spills on to the 
pavement outside 
the cigarette 
factory 


Right: Ensnared 
by Carmen's wiles, 
Don Jose agrees 
to her plan of escape 
and unties her hands 














c t 


Th<| curtain rises on a lively 
tavern scene - Lilias Pastia’s, 
a notorious smugglers’ haunt 
filled with low-life types, 
gypsy guitarists and dancers. 
Carmen watches the dancers 
from a table, in the company of Lieutenant Zuniga, 
Corporal Morales and other soldiers, plus two 
pretty and spirited companions, Mercedes and 
Frasquita. Ignoring Zuniga, who is talking to her, 
she suddenly leaps to her feet and begins to sing 
and dance: Mercedes and Frasquita join in, their 
movements becoming increasingly frenzied. 




— 



THE ‘GYPSY SONG’ 


Les tringles des sistres tintaient 

The sistrums rods were jingling 
With a metallic clatter, 

And at this strange music 
The zingerellas leapt to their feet. 


Following this dazzling display, Zuniga quietly 
tells Carmen that Don Jose, who had been impris¬ 
oned for two months because of his part in the 
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THE STORY 



escape, is now free. At the same time there are 
shouts from outside; ‘Long live the torero, long 
live Escamillo,’ and shortly after, the dashing tore¬ 
ador, Escamillo, victor of the bullfights at Granada, 
enters, resplendent in his uniform, and sings the 
rousing ‘Toreador song’. His supporters enthusias¬ 
tically join in. 


THE EXCITEMENT OF 
THE BULL-RING 

Votre toast , je peux vous le rendre 

I can return your toast, 

Gentlemen, for soldiers - 
Yes - and bullfighters understand 
each other; 

Fighting is their game! 



Attracted by the beautiful Carmen, Escamillo play¬ 
fully asks whether he can say her name when he 
is next in the grip of danger. Carmen feigns disin¬ 
terest, and Escamillo leaves, followed by his 
entourage and Zuniga. As they go, the smugglers 
Dancairo and Remendado join Carmen, Frasquita 
and Mercedes, and they all sing a lively quintet: it 
is now late in the evening, and the smugglers sug¬ 
gest that the girls join them in the next escapade 
by distracting the coastguard. 


WOMEN’S WILES 


Car nous Vavons humblement 

For we humbly and most respectfully 
acknowledge: 

When it is a question of trickery, 

It 's always good, I swear, 

To have a woman around. 



Carmen, however, refuses to go with them, saying 
she is in love and wants to wait for her love, Don 
Jose. Dancairo brightly suggests that Carmen could 
persuade Don Jose to join their little team. 

As the smugglers and the two girls leave the tav¬ 
ern, Don Jose approaches, singing. Soon after he 
and Carmen have been reunited, she cruelly fans 
his jealousy by letting him know that the soldiers 
had her dance for them. She then dances in his 
honour alone, and Don Jose sits entranced. 

As she dances, the bugle sounds the summons 
for soldiers to return to barracks and Don Jose 
prepares to go. Carmen then mercilessly taunts 
him for putting duty above his love for her. 

‘Fly away, canary!’, she mocks, alluding dis¬ 
paragingly to his yellow uniform, and then, in a 
rage, ‘get out, boy, back to your barracks!’ Hurt by 
the bitterness of her reproaches, Don Jose takes 
Carmen’s flower, the proof of their love, from his 
jacket, and sings the ‘Flower song’ - a passionate 
and sincere declaration of love. 


Left: The victorious 
toreador, Escamillo, 
treats the revellers 
at Lilias Pastia's to 
his rousing 
'Toreador song' 



DONJOSE DECLARES 
HIS LOVE 


La fleur que tu m’avais jetee 

The-flower that you threw to me 
Stayed with me in my prison. 
Withered and dried up, that flower 
Always kept its sweet perfume; 



But this is not enough for Carmen, and she tries to 
persuade the hapless Don Jose to leave the tavern 
with her. Don Jose resists: ‘No! I won’t listen any 
more! Abandon the flag...desert...The shame of it, 
The infamy!’ At this point, Carmen changes tactics, 
angrily dismissing his 
protestations of love: 

‘Well then, you must 
go!... Goodbye! Good¬ 
bye for ever!’ 

Suddenly Zuniga en¬ 
ters and, looking for 
Carmen, chides her for 
‘taking a soldier when 
she could have the offi¬ 
cer’. He dismissively 
tells Don Jose to go, but, 
incensed at being belit¬ 
tled in front of Carmen 
and jealous of the obvi¬ 
ous purpose of Zuniga’s 
flattery to Carmen, Don Jose impetuously draws 
his sword and challenges Zuniga. 

As Carmen calls out bewailing Don Jose’s jeal¬ 
ousy, the smugglers reappear and seize Zuniga, 
leading him off at pistol-point. Don Jose now has 
no choice but to accept that he can no longer be a 
dragoon and must instead join the smugglers. 


Mocked by her 
taunts, Don Jose 
desperately pleads 
his love for Carmen 
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Above, right: 
Together with her 
friends in the 
smugglers' camp. 
Carmen absorbs the 
bad news from the 
fortune-teller's 
cards 


ct~ 3 


Act 3 takes place in a wild, desolate spot in the 
mountains. It is a moonless night, and a few smug- 
lie sleeping enveloped in their cloaks. 
Slowly, the entire band of gypsies and smugglers 
appear on stage, Carmen’s clique among them. 
Clambering over the rocks, singing a merry cho¬ 
rus, they settle down by a newly-lit fire. Don Jose, 
however, sits morosely apart from the rest, brood¬ 
ing about the honourable life he has sacrificed for 
the ‘demon’ Carmen. 

It is clear that Carmen is tired of Don Jose’s jeal¬ 
ousy and is beginning to lose interest in him, for 
when he talks of his mother she sharply tells him 
to ‘go back to her at once’. 

‘Separate, Carmen!’ the miserable Don Jose says 
passionately, ‘Listen, if you say that once again...’ 

‘YOu’d kill me, perhaps,’ Carmen flashes back. 

‘What of it? After all, fate is the master!’ 

Turning her back on Don Jose, she joins her 
friends who are fortune-telling with a pack of 
cards. Her companions’ cards predict love and 
wealth, and they sing the lively ‘Card song’. 


THE CARDS NEVER LIE 


Melons! Coupons! 

Shuffle! Cut! 

Good, that‘s that! 
Three cards here... 
Four there! 



But Carmen draws ‘spades - a grave!’ For a 
moment her face is dimmed. Darkly she says, 
‘Diamonds, Spades!...death! First me,’ (and, point¬ 
ing at Don Jose) ‘then him!’ But her fearless spirit 
soon returns, and she calmly sings her own famous 
and sombre soliloquy Fn vain pour eviter les 
reponses ameres’Q In vain to avoid bitter replies’). 

Dancairo and Remendado return and announce 
that the time for action has come. They all depart, 
leaving Don Jose behind to guard the camp. Now, 
unseen by him, Micaela appears accompanied by a 
guide, who points out the smugglers’ hideout and 
then slips away. Alone in this wild place, Micaela is 
terrified, but courageously continues her vigil for 
Don Jose. She sings a beautiful and intense aria. 


MICAELA’S AIR 


Je dis, que rien ne m’epouvante 

I see that nothing frightens me, 

I say, alas, that I have only myself to 
depend on, 

But I have tried in vain to be brave, 

At heart Fm dying of fright! 

Meanwhile, Don Jose catches sight of a man 
approaching the camp and fires at him. It is the 
suave Escamillo, come to look for Carmen. ‘A 
shade lower and it would have been the end of 
me,’ Escamillo good-humouredly tells Don Jose, 
pointing to a bullet-hole in the hat he is carrying. 

He nonchalantly tells Don Jose that he has come 
for Carmen; ‘She had as a lover a soldier who once 
deserted for her, but it’s finished I think. Carmen’s 
love affairs don’t last six months.’ Don Jose grimly 
draws his knife and Escamillo realises that Don 
Jose is the ‘deserter’. A fight ensues, and Don Jose 
gains the upper hand. He is about to kill him when 
the smugglers break in on the scene. Carmen 
throws herself on Don Jose to stop him, and the 
unflappable Escamillo thanks her for saving his life, 
cheerfully telling Don Jose that they would fight 
again. Then, having invited the whole band to his 
next bullfight, he takes his farewell. 

Soon after, one of the smugglers finds Micaela 
who is hiding. She implores Don Jose to go with 
her, but the desperate corporal refuses, even ‘if it 
costs me my life’. Only when Micaela tells Don 
Jose that his mother is dying does he reluctantly 
leave with her, telling Carmen ominously ‘we shall 
meet again’. 

Left: Angered by 
Escamillo's comments, 

Don Jose challenges 
him to a fight 
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The curtain rises on the final act to reveal a won¬ 
derfully animated scene. At the back of the stage 
the walls and the entrance to the bull-ring. It is 
the day of the bullfight and the square is full of fan 
sellers, programme sellers, orange sellers and the 
like, hawking their wares to the high-spirited 
crowd of spectators. As the toreadors’ procession 
approaches, the crowd cheers and applauds, mar¬ 
velling at the swaggering ‘banderillos’, the bold 
‘chulos’ (assistant bull-fighters) and the handsome 
picadors. Then, to great shouts, Escamillo enters, 
with a radiant Carmen by his side. There follows a 
declaration of love between the two in the form of 
a marvellous little duet. 


As Escamillo leaves Carmen and enters the 
arena, and the mayor’s entourage winds its way 
across the square, Frasquita and Mercedes 
approach Carmen and warn her that Don Jose is 
lurking in the crowd. Carmen proudly refuses to 
be intimidated. No sooner have they left her than 
she is confronted by a desperate Don Jose, who 
begs her to begin another life with him. Their dra¬ 
matic and tragic confrontation is one of the most 
powerful scenes in the opera. 


His face distorted 
by grief, Don Jose 
clings despairingly 
to his beloved 
Carmen's lifeless 
body 



THE FINAL REJECTION 


Von m’avait avertie que tu n’etais 
pas loin 

I’d been warned that you were about, 
That you might come here; 

I was even told to fear for my life, 

But I’m no coward and had no intention 
of running away. 


Carmen bluntly tells Don Jose that it-is finished 
between them — she no longer loves him. And the 
more pitifully Don Jose implores her, the more 
coldly dismissive she becomes. ‘Never will Carmen 
give in,’ she tells him. ‘Free she was born and free 
she will die!’ 

A fanfare sounds from the ring, and a victory 
chant goes up for Escamillo: 

ll, DRAMATIC FINALE! 

j 


I Viva! Viva! La course est belle! 

Hurrah! Hurrah! A grand fight! 

Hurrah! Across the bloodstained sand 
The bull charges! 

Look! Look! Look! 

Unable to restrain her delight, Carmen turns to go 
into the arena, but Don Jose bars her way, realis¬ 
ing that she loves Escamillo. Tormented by jeal¬ 
ousy and the pain of rejection, he stops Carmen 
once more as she impatiently tries to join the fes¬ 
tivities inside. Carmen, fearless to the last, loses 
her temper and tears the ring from her finger 
which Don Jose had given her and throws it to the 
dust. This is too much for the wretched man, and 
he rushes at her with his knife, stabbing her in the 
back as she tries to escape. With a blood-curdling 
shriek she falls to the ground. The crowds pour 
from the arena, only to pause in horror as they see 
Carmen’s lifeless body by the steps. Don Jose cries 
to a soldier ‘I am your prisoner,’ then throws him¬ 
self over the body of his beloved. The curtain falls 
for the final time. 
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PERFORMERS 



THE 

GREAT 


ROM BRAZEN HUSSEY TO 
MYSTERIOUS ENIGMA - 
THE ROLE OF CARMEN HAS 
ATTRACTED A STUNNING VARIETY 
OF INTERPRETATIONS 


Since its 1875 premiere, Carmen has been per¬ 
formed innumerable times, with a bewildering 
variety 0 / stage and location settings. It has also 
been subject to an unusually wide variety of artis¬ 
tic interpretations by its greatest vocal exponents. 
Carmen herself has, been described as ‘all things to 
all men’, and indeed the opera allows her to be so: 
she can be played as a wanton gypsy; a brazen 
Spanish courtesan, or a beautiful and untameable 
wild animal. She can also be interpreted as a tragic 
creature, ruled by fate or even as a light-hearted 
tease. Finally, there is Carmen the enigma, the 
mysterious beauty who enslaves passions and is a 
veritable force of nature. 

Her character utterly dominates the action of the 
opera, and the other main character, Don Jose, fol¬ 
lows in her wake. He is played in her shadow, 
either as an ineffectual male dominated by 
mother-love, or as a rake who finally bit off more 
- much more - than he could chew. 


Galli-Marie 
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The original Carmen, created by the French mezzo 
Galli-Marie (1840-1905) for the 1875 premiere, pre¬ 
sented the cigarette-girl as a lithe, attractive sprite 
wearing a bolero and short, swinging skirt. Her 
performance was, at the time, seen as too fierce, 
too abandoned and verging on the amoral, as far 
as the confirmedly petite-bourgeois audience of 
the Paris Opera Comique was concerned. 
However, she still set the standard for the Carmens 
to follow in the next couple of decades. 


Minnie Hauk 



America’s first Carmen, Minnie 
Hauk (1851-1929) enjoyed the suc¬ 
cess that eluded Galli-Marie. A 
native New-Yorker, she sang the 
role, curiously enough, in Italian, 
in a powerful soprano voice 
which thrilled the audience. 
She played the part of a 
portly femme fatale, act¬ 
ing with extreme realism. 
Some publicity material - 


appearing in French periodicals of the time - 
claimed that she was not really an American, but a 
female Spanish bullfighter, called Manuelita 
Cuchares. This helped the box-office no end! In 
her final performance as Carmen, Hauk was so 
overcome by the sweet nostalgia of the occasion 
that she made her initial entrance weeping, and, as 
the curtain fell, tearfully picked up her discarded 
flower resolving to keep it forever as a treasured 
memento. Sadly for her, her cleaning lady, coming 
across the sorry-looking flower the next morning, 
threw it out of the window. 


Emma Calve 


There are no recordings of either Galli-Marie or 
Hauk, but the next great interpreter of the role, 
Emma Calve (1858-1942), recorded the major arias 
on more than one occasion. Calve was perceived 
by many of her contemporaries as having all the 
attributes of the perfect Carmen: she was a beauty 
of ample proportions, bringing great spontaneity 
and vivacity to the role. This can be discerned 
readily in her recordings, where on one 




















The Great Performers 


Left: Galli-Marie, 
the original Carmen 
who starred in the 
first 1875 
production 


Right: Vivacious 
beauty, Emma 
Calve, often thought 
of as the perfect 
Carmen 




Far right: Geraldine 
Farrar as Carmen 
sharing the 
limelight with her 
Don Jose, Wallace 
Reid, in 1915 


Below: The 
enormously 
influential Conchita 
Supervia created a 
merry, mischievous 
Carmen 



Far left: Minnie 
Hauk, the first 
American Carmen, 
famous for her 
powerful soprano 
voice 



‘Habanera’ she is clearly so happy with her own 
performance that she calls to her accompanist in 
mid-aria ‘am I not in good voice?’ On stage, hand 
on plump hip and seductively puffing a cigarette, 
she was, as one critic enthusiastically remarked, 
‘diabolical’. 

Calve had very clear ideas about how Carmen 
should be portrayed and was the first to introduce 
real gypsy dancing. In her autobiography (win- 
ningly called My Life she wrote: ‘They wanted me 
to learn the steps which had been danced with 
such grace and charm by Galli-Marie. “How do 
you expect me to imitate Galli”, I protested. She 
was small, dainty and an entirely different build. I 
am big. I have long arms. It is absurd for me to 
imitate anyone but the gypsies themselves.’ 

The great singer had such a triumph in the role, 
that it turned her head and, as she herself admit¬ 
ted, ‘I got carried away by my passion for realism.’ 
Her admirer, the playwright George Bernard 
Shaw, seeing her in London in 1894, was shocked 
into writing: ‘Her death scene is horribly real ... to 
see Calve’s Carmen changing from a live creature 
with properly coordinated movements into a reel¬ 
ing, staggering, flopping, disorganised thing, and 


finally tumble down a mere heap of Carrion, is to 
get much the same sensation as might be given by 
the reality of a brutal murder ... Nothing could 
induce me to go again.’ 


Geraldine Farrar 


The American soprano, Geraldine Farrar (1882- 
1967) was a singer everyone wanted to see again 
and again as the ill-fated heroine. She was one of 
the new type of opera stars; lithe, petite, finely 
proportioned and a great beauty, she was seen as 
a ‘singing actress’ first and foremost, who could 
mesmerise her opera audience by her presence. 
The femininity and emotion of her voice - lyrical 
rather than dramatic - left few unaffected, and her 
records are still treasured today. She sang CcwTnen 
on stage a total of 58 times, and had a cadre of 
young females, known as the ‘Gerry Flappers’, 
who followed her to every performance. 



The next great Carmen, the Spanish mezzo- 
soprano Conchita Supervia (1895-1936), first 
starred in the role in 1912, and by the 1930s had 
made the part her own. Her voice, was rich and 
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The Great Performers 


ON THE RECORD 



T he CD features two of the most outstanding vocalists of the modern era, 
the Spanish soprano, Victoria de los Angeles fborn 1923), and the Swedish 
tenor ; Nicolai Gedda (born 1925), seen above during the recording. 

De los Angeles studied in Barcelona and made her debut as Mimi in 
Puccini's La Boheme in 1941. Her beautiful voice and natural charm have 
made her one of the most popular singers of the stereo age. Since this 
recording - in which she has been described as 'A Carmen in, almost liter¬ 
ally, a thousand', she has been persuaded to play Carmen only once on 
stage-in 1979. 

Her Don Jose, Nicolai Gedda - an aristocrat of the operatic world - is 
regarded as one of the greatest exponents of French opera. He can sing in at 
least five languages, with impeccable enunciation in each. 

During this recording, he nearly lost his co-star when de los Angeles fell out 
with an irascible 76-year old Thomas Beecham. Despite the conductor's tow¬ 
ering status, de los Angeles couldn't take his carping any longer and, refus¬ 
ing all entreaties, rushed back to Barcelona. It took a year for them to patch 
I up their differences and to complete this classic recording. 



vibrant and, allied to a supreme technique, was 
projected through a fast and tight vibrato, creating 
incredible forcefulness of vocal projection. Her 
recordings of Carmen show a winning combina¬ 
tion of flair and artifice, complete with extempo¬ 
rised ‘Oles!’ She created a merry, mischievous 
Carmen, so full of light-heajted cynicism that she 
couldn’t possibly take any admirer seriously. Her 
recorded excerpts exercised an enormous influ¬ 
ence on the singers who followed, including Maria 
Callas (a tigress of a Carmen), Teresa Berganza (all 
good humour, fun and self-mockery), and Victoria 
de los Angeles. 



Julia Migenes 


Quite dazzling in her acting, if not yet one of the 
really great singers, Julia Migenes (born 1948) 
starred in Francesco Rosi’s magnificent 1980s film, 
which also featured a leaden Placido Domingo as 
Don Jose. Migenes took full advantage of the cine¬ 
matic setting to portray an impetuous and alluring 
young woman, full of the love of life and all its 
hedonistic possibilities, and unconcerned with the 
violently passionate emotions she was stirring up 
in Don Jose. In this, perhaps, she was picking up 
on the Galli-Marie tradition, and so gave it a mod¬ 
ern twiSt in her refusal to feel any guilt about her 
feckless approach to her world. 

A blatantly carnal Carmen, she rolls tobacco 
leaves £>n the inside of her thigh and caresses the 
cigarette tubes suggestively. To her, Don Jose and 
Escamillo are simply two more smitten admirers in 
her triumphantly sensual procession through life. 
Until it is too late.... 


Above: Maria Ewing 
epitomises the 
approach of the 
1990s, reducing 
Bizet's original 
complex Carmen to 
a contemporary icon 


Fighting Stuff 


The teaming of Geraldine Farrar as Carmen and 
Enrico Camso as Don Jose sometimes overstepped the 
bounds of realism. In Act 3, Farrar bit Caruso and 
the little Neopolitan responded by tossing her to the 
ground with such force that she bounced! 

M ini Hauk interceded just a little too passionately 
in the fight between Don Jose and Escamillo. She 
clung so violently to Jose, played by the arrogant 
Luigi Ravelli, that she nearly throttled him and all 
the buttons on his waistcoat popped off. A furious 


and dishevelled Ravelli turned to the audience and 
exclaimed, ‘Look! She’s torn my waistcoatV - at 
which the auditorium erupted in cheers. 

Emma Calve’s Carmen gave Antonio Scotti’s Don 
Jose what for, but having been whacked unnecessar¬ 
ily hard, Scotti responded by landing a tremendous 
right hook in Calve's solar plexus. The performance 
had to be delayed for one hour while Calve got her 
breath back! 
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Above: Julia 
Migenes' Carmen 
was a creature of 
sensuous beauty 
and wild abandon 


Maria Ewing 


Another latter-day singer, Maria Ewing (born 
1950), has appeared in the role a number of times, 
but has created not so much a character as an out¬ 
line of an icon, stripped of all individuality. This, 
in a sense, is the ultimate modern interpretation, 
paring Carmen down to the essence of wom¬ 
ankind. In this, Ewing’s vocal commands are suit¬ 
ably muffled and left indistinct: a take-it-or-leave-it 
invitation to both Don Jose and the audience 
themselves. Only her sexuality is overt. In one 
production, she performs the gypsy dance lying 
flat on her back and pops a grape into Don Jose’s 
mouth to stop him in full flow! 


Overshadowed by Carmen 

THE ROLE OF DON JOSE STILL 
ATTRACTS THE GREAT TENORS 


F 


Enrico Caruso 


So what of poor Don Jose? There is no doubt that^ 
he plays second fiddle to Carmen, and so tends to 
have his contributions ignored or diminished. 
However, the part has attracted many of the great¬ 
est tenors, including the immortal Enrico Caruso 
(1873-1921). Caruso’s interpretation, both tender 
and heroically impassioned, brought out the 
tragedy in Don Jose. And in his quest for realism, 
he managed to ignite a few fireworks along the 
way. His great Italian successor, Beniamino Gigli, 


also starred as Don Jose many times, but his pro¬ 
nounced taste for scene-stealing often ruined the 
effect his beauty of voice and impeccable intona¬ 
tion created. He often resorted to unmusical sobs 
and yells in an effort to be noticed by the audi¬ 
ence, both on stage and on record. 


Placido Domingo 



The marvellous modern tenor, Placido Domingo 
(born 1934), has never had to resort to such means 
to impart passion to his performance. Both 
Domingo and Nicolai Gedda (born 1925), in their 
interpretations of Don Jose’s cen¬ 
tral arias, have shown that it is 
possible to be both immacu¬ 
lately controlled and quite 
moving in the same breath. 

But, even in their singing 
role, these tenors are some¬ 
how overwhelmed by 
Carmen’s bewitching presence. 

Domingo, in Rosi’s film, 
has been described by 
one critic as a ‘dumb 
ox rampaging through 
the harsh, fecund land¬ 
scape of Spain embod¬ 
ied by Carmen!. For, in 
the final analysis, 

Carmen is an opera 
destined to spot¬ 
light one singer 
alone. 


Right: The immortal 
Enrico Caruso, who 
played Don Jose with an 
impassioned realism 
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FROM 

SCRAPYARD 
SLEAZE TO 
EARL’S 
COURT 
GLAMOUR 

Carmen has been played 
in a bewildering array of 
settings, some far removed 
from Bizet’s vision of a 
traditionally Spanish 
square in Seville 


T T 

# iolent, tacky and distasteful’ was 
^k / one critic’s view of Carmen , and 

^k / he was not* alone. Yet this wasn’t 
Paris, 1875 - it was London, 111 
years later. Not since the leg¬ 
endary critical flop of the first production had a 
Carmen staging caused such controversy. When 
:he producer of the English National Opera (ENO), 
David Pountney, first staged his so-called ‘day-glo’ 
version at the London Coliseum in 1986, everyone 


agreed that the visual impression was dazzling, but 
criticism centred on the ‘ineffective effects’ created 


by Pountney and set designer Maria Bjornson. 

Sleaze ruled. The setting was a car breaker’s 
yard in a Latin-American ghetto in the 1960s. The 
stage was permanently strewn with clapped-out 
Cadillacs, Buicks and Pontiacs - symbols, some 
thought, of the decaying values of modern capital¬ 
ism and machismo. Heaps of gaudily-coloured 
rags and piles of rubbish littered the floor, and 
above it all loomed a huge hoarding showing a 
sultry gypsy woman with a cigarette between her 
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lips, being offered a light by five men. Dozens of 
cigarette-smoking kids swarmed over the broken 
cars, threatening the soldiers who clustered round 
their jeeps. Carmen crunched crisps, the bandits 
were hoods, Don Jose was a psychotic GI, and 
Escamillo a superstar bullfighter with a purple 
leather suit, an Elvis Presley quiff, and a following 
of tee-shirted teenage groupies. 


CARMEN AS VICTIM 

The programme cover made it obvious that in this 
version, Carmen was seen as a victim: it depicted 
an ashtray containing a cut-out picture of a naked 
woman and a man’s hand stubbing out a cigarette 
on her bare flesh. Pushed into the role of cheap 
slut, the raven-haired gypsy turned peroxide 
blonde in Act 4, and was sacrificed oh the bonnet 
of a Lincoln Continental. 

The production’s English translation, by novelist 
Anthony Burgess, was as controversial as the stag¬ 
ing. He wrote it to be sung one syllable per note, 
and so made many additions. The famous and 
simple ‘Toreador, en garde!/Toreador! Toreador!’/ 
became ‘Toreador!/The flag of battle flies!/Gird up 
your youth!/Blood is the prize!’ 

Despite the critics, audiences at the ENO didn’t 
reject Pountney’s street-wise Carmen , and it 
returned, to great acclaim, in 1988. This seemed to 
echo the experience of the opera’s very first pro¬ 
duction in 1875 which, after a rocky start, was to 
become the all-time, worldwide 
favourite opera. 


It’s not surprising that the violent* sensuality of 
Carmen shocked the bourgeois Parisians, particu¬ 
larly as it was staged at the Opera-Comique, 
where audiences came to see safe, conventional 
theatre featuring lovable rogues, sugar-sweet 
maidens, and happy endings. They did not expect 
sex and death. One critic noted that Galli-Marie, as 
Carmen, ‘could not have gone much further with¬ 
out provoking police intervention’. 

The first night performance itself didn’t help: 
Don Jose sang out of tune, the percussionist inter¬ 
rupted a pianissimo soprano solo with two loud 
bangs on the bass drum, and the ladies of the cho¬ 
rus were almost fainting from the cigarettes they 
had to smoke. 

Eight months later, with the spoken sections tra¬ 
ditionally used in opera comique removed, 
Carmen appeared before Viennese audiences. 
They loved it, and by the time it was revived in 
Paris in 1883, it had triumphed throughout the 
USA and most of Europe. 

In 1883 Leon Carvalho, who had become direc¬ 
tor of the Opera-Comique, bowed to the pressure 
put on him to restage Carmen , but insisted that it 
was not suitable for his theatre. With sabotage in 
mind presumably, he presented a ridiculously 
‘civilised’ version: Carmen was chic; Lilias Pastia’s 
tavern became an expensive hotel, and Don Jose 
and Escamillo discussed their differences rather 
than drawing knives. 

Carvalho chose third-rate singers, and allowed 
hardly any rehearsals. The singers forgot their lines 
and when Don Jose did eventually draw a knife 
on Carmen, he dropped it. There was another crit¬ 
ical outcry, but this time ' in defence of Bizet and 
the ‘real Carmen ’. 


CARMEN ON FILM 

Its passionate plot and wonderful music have 
meant that Carmen has been produced in many 
variations on stage and in film. Hollywood saw its 
box-office potential as early as 1910. In 1915, the 
legendary film director Cecil B. de Mille cast lead¬ 
ing American soprano Geraldine Farrar in the title 
role; meanwhile, Theda Bara, the original vamp, 
created an alternative cinematic Carmen. De Mille 
‘improved’ on the opera’s original story, having 
Don Jose commit suicide over Carmen’s dead 
body. And in 1916, Charlie Chaplin parodied de 
Mille’s film, starring as Don Hosiery, complete 
with twitching moustache. He apparently died 
wonderfully, but the film was a flop. 

Carmen Jones , the spectacular ‘Black Carmen ’ 
created as a Broadway musical by Oscar 
Hammerstein II, and revived in London in 1991, 
became one of the most famous film adapta¬ 
tions. Directed by Otto Preminger in 1954, and 
starring Harry Belafonte as GI Joe and 
Dorothy Dandridge as Carmen, it is set on an 


Previous page: 

ElVIO's stunning 1986 
production caused 
considerable 
controversy with 
its car-breaker's 
setting and dazzling 
special effects 


Below: Charlie 
Chaplin's 1916 
parody, featuring 
Chaplin as the comic 
yet tragic figure of 
Don Hosiery 



Left: A popular 
poster publicising 
London's 1991 
stage production of 

Carmen Jones , a 
spectacular 'Black 

Carmen' 
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Left: The Earl's 
Court smugglers' 
camp with the 
perilous metal 
staircase on which 
Don Jose and 
Escamillo fought 
out their duel 


army base at the time of the Korean War. 
Escamillo is a boxer, the factory girls are making 
parachutes, not cigarettes, and Carmen performs 
the ‘Habanera’ shimmying up and down the can¬ 
teen lunch queue. 

Francesco Rosi’s film, starring Placido Domingo 
and Julia Migenes, released in 1984, takes a more 
traditional approach - so traditional, in fact, that 
the director went back to the original opera 
comique form, with spoken dialogue. In a quest 
for greater authenticity, Rosi filmed in Andalucia, 
though in and around the beautiful city of Ronda, 
not Seville. 


OPERA FOR THE MASSES’ 

Carmen has been performed in many forms - jazz, 
rock and ballet included - and in many settings. 
One Carmen production at New York’s 
Metropolitan Opera House even had Carmen in a 
kilt. And in 1983, the Welsh National Opera set the 
story in revolutionary Nicaragua. Its popular 
appeal has never waned, but when it was pro¬ 
duced by Classical Productions, as ‘opera for the 
masses’ at Earl’s Court in 1989, there was 
inevitably criticism from the purists. 

Brainchild of rock promoter Harvey Goldsmith 
and sports promoter Mark McCormack, it was a 
no-holds-barred extravaganza, designed to attract 
huge audiences. On to Stephanos Lazaridis’ vast 
revolving set measuring 200ft by 100ft and weigh¬ 
ing 100 tonnes, came the cast of 300. There were 


real bullfighters flown in from Spain - including 
nine picadors on real horses, there were fire 
eaters, 80 flamenco dancers, 120 school children, 
and 12 professional stunt men from the set of 
another blockbuster, Batman , who abseiled down 
from the lighting galleries as Remendado and his 
bandits. The metal staircase slung from high 
. above the stage swayed perilously as Don Jose 
and Escamillo fought, and a cascade of coloured 
streamers poured from the ceiling at the march of 
the toreadors. 

The sound didn’t always live up to the spectacle. 
Amplification was needed to fill the huge stage, 
and it sometimes failed. Other criticisms were that 
at £25 a seat, more than three times as much as 
Covent Garden’s cheapest ticket - and with the 
opera sung in French - it was no less elitist than 
other operas. But Maria Ewing, as Carmen, earned 
a standing ovation from the capacity first-night 
crowd of 15,000, and the £4*5 million production 
successfully went on to tour the world? 


Above: Such was 
the scale of the 
spectacular 
'theatre-in-the- 
rouncT production 
at Earl's Court in 
1989, that a scaled 
model was needed 
for the set 
designers to work 
from 


Playing Safe 


The revival of the ENO’s breaker’s yard Carmen in 1989 needed some 
special adaptations. Carmen - or rather, mezzo-soprano Jean Rigby - was 
pregnant. Ruched and knotted dresses were designed to hide the fact, but 
there was the more important safety factor to be considered. The role 
involved clambering over the derelict cars, so bars were soldered on to the 
Cadillacs to allow Rigby tO/Steady herself 
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T HE C OMPOSER 


GEORGES 



Precociously talented, Bizet tragically died too soon to hear 
public acclamation for his masterpiece - Carmen 



~T> 

IZET’S life was short, not particu- 
larly distinctive, and ultimately 
quite tragic in that, like Mozart 
U and Purcell before him, he had 
so much more to achieve. In 
Bizet’s case this was particularly true, as he was a 
late developer. 

That Bizet managed at least one great master¬ 
piece in his last opera, Carmen , is a testament to 
the rapidity with which he was applying the 
lessons of his late-found musical maturity. 
Certainly no other work of his conceived for the 
stage was so well organised or as inspired, really 
bringing the characters to life. 

It had all started so differently. Georges Bizet 
was born into a solidly respectable middle-class 
Parisian family in 1838, and grew up in 
Montmartre. As a child, he was recognised as 
having abundant musical gifts, which 
brought him a chain of 
academic honours. 

He was 




tutored at the Paris Conservatoire by a number of 
important musicians, including the famous com¬ 
poser Charles Gounod - creator of the influential 
opera, Faust - and Fromental Halevy, uncle of 
another opera composer and librettist, Ludovic 
Halevy. These people recognised and encouraged 
his unique talent, and by 1836, when he was just 
18, he was awarded the coveted Prix de Rome 
with his first symphony, the Symphony in Q a 
short and colourful work full of youthful fire and 
imagination. 


THE ROME CONNECTION 

The time the young composer then' §pent in Rome 
had a lasting impact, as he was fascinated by its 
history and its inhabitants. His obvious enthusiasm 
for both the city and the nearby countryside, 
revealed a side of Bizet’s character which was 
to be a particularly strong influence in his 
approach to Carmen: the love of exoticism, either 
in places or in people. So many of his later sub¬ 
jects were to be concerned with far distant coun¬ 
tries and romantic situations: Rome itself was 
to be celebrated in a work he com¬ 
posed immediately after 
his Italian sojourn. 

The 


Right: All of Bizc 
early compositions 
were written out by 
hand 

Left: A passage 
from the famous 
'Habanera' song in 
an early publication 
of Bizet's score for 
Carmen 







The Composer 


The Legion 
d'Honneur which 
Bizet was awarded 
for both his music 
and his efforts in the 
war as a member of 
the National Guard 


symphony, Rome , completecfln 1868 but 
revised further in 1871, was_ actually 
started in I860, and was meant to con¬ 
vey all the sensations he had 
encountered during his two golden 
years in Italy. 

The long years spent trying to 
fine-tune this work into a form 
acceptable to him reflect how Bizet 
was beset by self-doubt for a great part 
of the decade which followed his tri¬ 
umphs as a student. He had continued to 
follow his natural artistic bent in Rome, ignoring 
the Conservatoire’s strictures that they wanted a 
choral setting to satisfy their requirements. His 
submission at the end of his 
two years of tenure was a 
comic opera by the name 
of Don Procopio. His own 
natural brilliance, plus the 
winning qualities of the < 
work, allowed him to come ! 
out of this blatant flouting 
of the rules relatively un¬ 
scathed and still in favour. 

Bizet remained determined 
to carve a career for himself j| 
in the musical theatre. But in ;] 

I860, on his way back from 7 
his happy two years in Rome, 
he suffered the first of a series | 
of setbacks: his mother fell 
seriously ill, and the news 
sent Georges, always her 
favourite, into a neurotic fury 
until he was back at her side. 

From then until her death in 
autumn 1861, Bizet divided his 
time between composition and 
looking after his mother. * 

It was another two years 
before Bizet produced his first 7 
work which has endured up to 
the modern day. This was Les 3 
pecheurs de perles (The Pearl 
Fishers), which had a typically 
exotic subject matter, as well as a 
rather tired and hackneyed plot. 

in the Far East, in a Ceylon 
which owes more to the literary 

of the time than the real world of the 19th 
century, the opera concerns itself with feuds, 
doomed love and other potboiling set situations of 
19th-century opera. The music is suitably episodic, 
but the opera suffers from a lack of dramatic conti¬ 
nuity. However, there is no denying the power of 
major set pieces or the wonderful duet, Au 
fond du temple saint. 

Bizet’s uncertainty about his style 
and approach resurfaced after the 


public’s lukewarm reception of this opera. In the 
next three years, he repeatedly began and then 
abandoned new operatic projects, most of them 
dealing with people and lands far removed from 
Paris. By this point, his life had changed enor¬ 
mously: he had been forced to begin tutoring 
music students to make ends meet; he had also 
begun the tedious work of arranging and editing 
of other people’s music for Choudens and Heugel, 
the company which published his own work. 
Bizet was not lucky enough to find himself a gen¬ 
erous patron, as did many other composers in the 
formative years of their careers: he struggled on 
working out his own fortune. 


In December 1867, 
Bizet finally achieved his first, and only, operatic 
success during his own lifetime. For the preceding 
18 months he had been working on a commission 
from the Paris Theatre-Lyrique, making an operatic 
setting of the Sir Walter Scott novel The Fair Maid 
of Perth. When the finished opera appeared on the 
Theatre-Lyrique stage directly after Christmas in 
1867, both critics and public hailed La jolie fille de 
Perth as an admirable creation. 

However, the^ timing of the production, forced 
upon the composer through frustrating casting 


Right: Georges Bizet 
suffered desperately 
from self-doubt and 
ill-health and finally 
died aged 37 just a 
few weeks after the 
first performance of 
Carmen 








THE COMPOSER 


problems and inept theatre scheduling, meant that 
there was very little in the way of sustained inter¬ 
est from a public more inclined to celebrate the 
Christmas season in a more traditional manner. 

Following a now-familiar pattern, Bizet found 
himself plunging into a morass of self-doubt in the 
ensuing 12 months, abandoning project after pro¬ 
ject in a listless hunt for a subject which could 
inspire him sufficiently to complete a whole opera. 

In the meantime, he finally completed the revi¬ 
sions on his much-protracted Rome symphony, 
started a full eight years earlier, and became en¬ 
gaged to Genevieve Halevy, daughter of his for¬ 
mer tutor, Fromental Halevy. This, in itself, caused 
massive upheavals in his private and creative life, 
for Bizet had, up until then, been perfectly content 
to enjoy mistress after mistress, with little apparent 
thought of the consequences. 

Marriage to Genevieve the following year gave 
Bizet emotional and financial stability, as her 
father was a wealthy man and provided the couple 
with a substantial settlement. However, Genevieve 
herself proved to be mentally brittle, suffering 
from a congenital mental disorder which required 
constant attention from her husband. 

Meanwhile, the parade of 
operatic disasters continued 
unabated. Two projects 
which spanned the out¬ 
break of the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870 and 
the Paris Commune were 
finally rejected by the 
Paris Opera-Comique, 
not for musical, but for 
financial reasons. The 
compensatory one-act 
opera, Djamileh, from 
a libretto given him by 
the Opera-Comique’s 
director, Camille du 
Lode, and produced 
there in 1872, was yet another igno¬ 
minious failure for Bizet. This time, the inadequa¬ 
cies were not in the music or the libretto, as far as 
the audience were concerned: the leading singers 
were simply too poor for the discriminating public 
to support, and the production closed after just 11 
performances. 

Du Lode, however, was loyal to the composer, 
and commissioned him to write another opera, to 
a libretto by Bizet’s old friend Ludovic Halevy and 
his colleague Henri Meilhac. This had been trans¬ 
duced from a novella, Carmen , by Prosper 
Merimee which had first appeared in 1845 and 
caused a considerable stir, due to its low-life char¬ 
acters and its lack of a clearly-defined morality. 
Bizet was immediately drawn to the tale, with its 
exotic setting and the violent interaction between 
the leading protagonists. His luck was also most 



definitely in with his 
partners on the libretto, 
because they did a first- 
rate job for the com¬ 
poser, altering it to suit 
his developing concep¬ 
tion of the piece and producing something which 
was both taut and dynamic, yet capable of deliver¬ 
ing fully-rounded characters on stage. 

Parallel to this, Bizet was also commissioned in 
1873 to write the incidental music to the play, 
L’Arlesienne, by the famed essayist and novelist, 
Alphonse Daudet. The music from this play was 
later fashioned by the composer into two orches¬ 
tral suites, and these have since become estab¬ 
lished as Bizet’s most popular music outside of 
Carmen itself. 


CARMEN S FIRST NIGHT DEBACLE 

Unfortunately, Bizet fiimself was destined not to 
enjoy the runaway success of his last and greatest 
opera. Carmen was premiered in March 1875 after 
endless rehearsal problems and casting night¬ 
mares, and was received with audience indiffer¬ 
ence. The critics were rather more forceful, con¬ 
demning Bizet’s work as being immoral and, of all 
things, tuneless - surely the most senseless criti¬ 
cism of an opera abundant in memorable melodies 
- and it seemed that Carmen was to endure the 
same failure as all Bizet’s other theatrical works. 

Georges Bizet must certainly have died thinking 
so, for he soon afterwards fell prey to a severe 
throat infection which in turn led to secondary ail¬ 
ments. Confined to bed and in a weakened state, 
he suffered two successive heart attacks, and died 
on the 3rd June, 1875, just three months after 
Carmen’s opening night. Before the*year was out, 

the work that was to become his one true master- 

* « 

piece, was a sensation in Vienna, and its rise to 
glory was set in motion. It was a tragic irony in a 
career which matured too late to allow the proper 
fulfilment of the talent of Georges Bizet. 






Top left: The 
programme cover 
for the very first 
performance of 
Carmen at the Opera- 
Comique 

Above: Prompted by 
the early success of 
La jolie title c/e Perth , 
a popular cartoon 
showed Bizet fishing 
for pearls and 
catching a 'Maid of 
Perth' 


Far left: A scene 
from Les pecheurs de 
perles which was 
slated by the critics 
who considered it 
'trivial' 



'The IVIogador' 

Bizet's first important love affair 
was with the rather questionable 
Comtesse de Moreton de Chabrillan 
(nicknamed ‘The Mogador’), a 
woman notorious for having been 
an actress , a prostitute (often in 
the public eye of the time synony¬ 
mous with being an actress) and\ 
even more bizarrely, a horse-rider 
in a circus . The relationship did 
not last , but it made an indelible 
impression on the romantic nature 
of a man still in his mid-twenties . 
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EVERYTHING YOU WANT TO KNOW ABOUT OPERA - 
THE MUSIC, THE PEOPLE, THE STORIES 

ACIS AND 
GALATEA 

This Greek myth tells the 
story of how the shepherd 
Acis is killed by the giant 
Polyphemus, but is 
transformed into a bubbling 
fountain by his beloved 
Galatea, a sea nymph. It is 
the subject of several operas. 
The earliest is a French 
version by Lully, which was 
first performed privately for 
the Dauphin in 1686. 

Handel's version, which was 
termed a serenata rather 
than a full-scale opera, was 
first performed as we know 
it today in 1732. It was 
successfully revived at the 
1966 Aldeburgh Festival. 

ADAGIO 

A tempo (speed) indication 
which usually means ‘very 
slow’. In some pre-17th century 
works, it indicates a slightly 
quicker tempo. 

ADRIANA 
LECOUVREUR . 

By F. Cilea. Lib. by Colautti. 
After a play by Scribes and 
Legouve. Prem. Milan, 1902. 

Cilea’s best-known opera is 
based on a true story of 
passion, intrigue and murder. 
Adriana, the star of the 
Comedie Francaise, is in love 
with Maurizio. She thinks he is 
an army officer, but discovers 
that he is the Count of Saxony, 
and that he is also having an 
affair with the Princesse de 
Bouillon. On her birthday, 
Adriana, still pining for 


1 Key: i 

CG 

Royal Opera House, 

MET 

Metropolitan Opera 


Covent Garden 


. House, New York 

ENO 

English National Opera 

WNO 

Welsh National Opera 

Lib 

Libretto 

Prem 

Premiere 





CLAUDIO 

ABBADO 

The conductor Claudio 
Abbado was born in Milan in 
1933. After winning two 
major international 
conducting prizes, he 
became well-known as an 
orchestral and opera 
conductor in the 1950s, and 
in 1971 was appointed 
musical director of La Scala, 
Milan, and principal 
conductor of the Vienna 
Philharmonic. He is as 
renowned for his 
performances of works by 
modern composers, such as 
Berg, as for those by 19th- 
century masters such as 
Rossini and Verdi. 



Aida, Earl's Court 1988 

Maurizio, receives a bunch of 
violets, which she thinks are 
from him. But they are from 
the princess, and their fumes 
are poisonous. After a beautiful 
and heartrending aria, poveri 
fiori (‘poor flowers’), Adriana 
dies in the arms of Maurizio 
and her stage-manager 
Michonnet, who has loved 
her all along. 

L'AFRICAINE 


AIDA 

By G.Verdi. Lib. by 
Ghislanzoni. 

Prem. Cairo, Egypt, 1871. 

A tragic story of love, torn 
loyalties and death in ancient 
Egypt. Radames, an Egyptian 
captain, and an Ethiopian slave 
girl, Aida, are in love. When 
Aida’s father, the captured 
Ethiopian king, and Aida trick 
him into giving away military 
secrets, Radames is sentenced 


By G. Meyerbeer. Lib. by Scribe. 
Prem. Paris, 1865. 


to death for treason. 
Determined to die with him, 
Aida hides herself in the tomb 



where he is to be buried alive. 
The lovers then die together 
in the tomb. 

With its exotic setting, Aida 
has inspired some of the most 
extravagantly spectacular 
productions ever staged. Its 
most famous scene is the 
‘spoils of war’ triumphal march, 
which often features a 

pageant of horse- 
drawn 
chariots 


crossing 

the 

stage. 


Although it occupied him for 
more than a quarter of a 
century, Mayerbeer did not 
live to see a performance of 
this spectacular opera, which 
he considered his 
masterpiece. It tells the story 
of how the 16th-cenFury 
Portugese naval explorer, 
Vasco da Gama, is 
shipwrecked on the 
African coast, and * 
returns to Portugal 
with two captives, 

Nelusko and Selika. 

Selika, 'the 
African girl' of 
the title, and 
Vasco are in love. 

But she eventually 
kills herself so that 
he can be reunited 
with his former 
lover, Inez. 

L'Africaine, San 

Francisco Opera 
1988 
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Alceste, Royal Opera House 1981 




AKHNATEN 



By P. Glass. 

Prem. Stuttgart, 1984. 

Like Aida, this opera is set in 
ancient Egypt, but during 
the 17-year reign of 
Akhnaten, the Pharaoh who 
abolished the many gods of 
his country for a single, 
abstract god, the Aten. This 
revolutionary step led to his 
overthrow, and the 
succession of Tutankamun. 

Akhnaten suffered from 
Frolich's Syndrome, which 
gave him an enlarged head, 
and fleshy breasts. His 
strange, hermaphrodite 
appearance seems to echo 
the dream-like quality of 
Philip Glass's haunting, 
repetitive rhythms. 

EUGEN 

□'ALBERT 

The pianist and composer 
Eugen d’Albert was born in 
Glasgow in 1864 and studied 
piano in London, but was 
always drawn to Germany, 
which became his adopted 
homeland. He studied piano 
with Liszt in Vienna, and was 
one of the most brilliant 


pianists of his era. After touring 
the world performing 
Beethoven, Brahms and Liszt, 
he concentrated more on 
opera composition in his later 
life. He wrote some 20 operas, 
but only Tiefland , a colourful 
story of a simple mountain 
shepherd duped by his wicked 
master, is still performed and 
recorded. 

ALBERT 

HERRING 

By B. Britten. Lib. by Crozier, 

BASED ON A STORY BY 

Maupassant. 

Prem. Glyndebourne, 1947. 

Lady Bellows cannot find a 
woman pure enough to 
become the May Queen, so 
she decides to have a May 
King instead. The virtuous 
Albert Herring is chosen. But 
when someone spikes his 
lemonade with rum, Albert 
goes off the rails for the first 
time in his life, and arrives at 
the May Day Festival 
dishevelled, but happy with 
his new-found freedom. 

In this delightful opera, 
Britten cleverly uses the 


formal techniques of 18th- 
century comic operas, and 
includes a parody of a 
famous 'love-potion theme' 
from Wagner's Tristran und 
Isolde as Albert drinks his 
spiked lemonade. 

ALCESTE 

By C.W. Gluck. Lib. by 
Calzabigi, after Euripides. 

Prem. Vienna, 1767. 

Gluck was so far ahead of his 
time when he conceived 
Alceste that the opera’s first 
performance was a failure. 
‘Alceste has fallen,’ he told a 
friend. ‘Yes - fallen from 
heaven,’ the friend replied, 
realizing the composer’s 
reforming genius. The story 
comes from ancient Greece — 
Queen Alceste gives her life so 
that her husband Adnetus can 
be saved - but Gluck’s 
operatic treatment was 
innovatory. Even more fully 
than in his most famous opera 
Orfeo, he achieved his ideal of 
combining music and drama as 
a single creative entity - until 
then, operas were really 
concerts staged with costumes. 


ALCINA 

By G.F. Handel. Lib. by Marchi. 
After Ariosto's Orlando 
Furioso. 

Prem. CG, 1735. 

An opera of magic, 
metamorphosis and 
misunderstandings. Alcina 
has used her powers to 
transform her past lovers into 
unpleasant forms, and has 
cast a magic spell to 
captivate Ruggiero. His lover, 
Bradamante, comes to search 
for him, disguised as her 
warrior brother. The two 
eventually escape, after 
depriving Alcina of her 
powers and restoring her ex- 
lovers to their rightful 
shapes. The opera has 
frequently been revived since 
the 1950s. Joan Sutherland 
sang the title role in London 
in 1957, and made her 
American debut as Alcina in 
Zeffirelli's production in 
Dallas in 1960. 

ALDEBURGH 

FESTIVAL 

This festival was founded by 
composer Benjamin Britten, 
librettist Eric Crozier and tenor 
Peter Pears in 1948, in Britten’s 
home-town of Aldeburgh on 
the Suffolk coast. It is held 
every June, and the music it 
features reflects the taste of 
Britten and Pears - mostly 
modern British. Many of 
Britten’s own operas have been 
premiered here. 

ALLEGRO 

A tempo mark, meaning 
'lively' or 'quick'. 'Allegretto' 
signifies a slightly slower 
tempo - 'moderately lively'. 

THOMAS ALLEN 

The baritone Thomas Allen was 
born in County Durham, 
England, in 1944. He studied at 
London’s Royal College of 


Albert Herring , Glyndebourne 1989 
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Music and made his debut with 
the WNO as Figaro in Rossini’s 
II Barbiere di Seviglia. Since he 
made his CG debut in 1972, he 
has regularly sung the leading 
roles in the baritone repertoire, 
all over the world. 

His fine voice, acting ability 
and good looks have made him 
one of the most popular 
contemporary stars in Britain 
since the 1980s. He was 
awarded the CBE in 1989. 

ALTO 

Although the word means 
'high 7 in Italian, the alto 
singer has a lower voice than 
the soprano. Except in choirs, 
the female alto is called a 
contralto. 


AMAHL AMD 
THE MIGHT 
VISITORS 

By G.C. Menotti 

The first opera ever to be 
commissioned for television. 
Taking his theme from 
Hieronymous Bosch’s painting, 
The Adoration of the Magi , 
Menotti tells the story of how a 
crippled boy, Amahl, offers his 
crutches to the Magi as a gift 
for the Holy Child, and is 
miraculously healed. 

The opera was shown in the 
USA every Christmas from 
1951-61 and has been 
performed in thousands of 
amateur and professional 
productions. 


MARIAM 

AMDERSOM 





ARABELLA 


Andrea Chenier, Royal Opera 

The voice that comes once in 
a Hundred years 7 was the 
great conductor Toscanini's 
response to Marian 
Anderson's compelling 
singing. The Black American 
contralto was born in 
Philadelphia in 1902, and 
established an international 
reputation as a concert artist 
from the 1930s, when 
Toscanini heard her. In 1955, 
Rudolf Bing invited her to 
make her belated opera 
debut at the New York Met, 
as Ulrica in Un Ballo in 
Maschero. She was the first 
Black singer to perform in a 
major role there. 

AMDREA 

CHEMIER 

By U. Giordano. Lib by Illica. 
Prem. Milan, 1897. 

Giordano’s most popular opera 
is set in Paris during the 
turmoil of the French 
Revolution. Full of drama and 
emotion, it focuses on the 
passionate love between the 
revolutionary poet, Chenier, 
and Madelaine, the daughter of 
a countess. When her lover is 
sentenced to death, Madelaine 
decides that she would rather 
die with him than live without 
him, and takes the place of a 
woman convict who has been 
awaiting execution. Together, 
the devoted pair then go to 
the guillotine. 

VICTORIA DE 
LOS AMGELES 

Born Victoria Lopez in 
Barcelona, Spain, in 1923, 
Victoria de los Angeles is one 


House 1985 


of the great sopranos of the 
20th century. 

At her American debut, a 
recital in Carnegie Hall in 
1950, the composer and critic 
Virgil Thomson described her 
as 7 a vocal delight unique in 
our time 7 . The richness and 
flexibility of her voice, and 
her moving interpretations, 
brought her acclaim 
throughout Europe, the USA 
and South America. 


By R. Strauss. 

Lib. by Hofmannsthal. 

Prem. Dresden, 1933. 

A romantic comedy set in the 
hotels and ballrooms of 19th- 
century Vienna, concerning the 
impoverished Count Waldner’s 
attempts to find a wealthy 
husband for his daughter, 
Arabella. It features waltz 
music and echoes of Slavonic 
folk songs. 

After various confusions, set 
in motion by Arabella’s sister 
Zdenka, who is disguised as a 
boy (cheaper for the Count to 
look after than a girl), Arabella 
and her suitor Mandryka are 
united. Zdenka abandons her 
disguise, and gets herself a 
husband, too. 


Giulia Grisi in an 1836 
production of Anna Bolena 


AMMA 

BOLEMA 


By Donizetti. 

Lib.by Romani. Prem. Milan, 

1830 . 

The story of Ann Boleyn’s 
condemnation and execution 
by Henry VIII is the subject 
of Donizetti’s 30th opesa. His 
first masterpiece, it was a 
great success for a few years, 
but fell out of favour until 
the 1957 revival at La Scala, 
Milan, with Maria Callas in 
the title role. Her triumphant 
performance was largely 
responsible for restoring interest 
in Donizetti’s work. 

APPOGGIATURA 

A form of melodic ornamen- 
ation with an additional note 
falling (or sometimes rising) 
to the principal note. 

In 18th-century 
operas, singers 
often 

improvised 
this ornament at specific, 
indicated points, but later 
composers kept control by 
writing appoggiaturas in full 
notation. 
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ARIA 

Italian for 'air’, an aria is a song 
or air, which is almost always 
performed solo. Arias were 
introduced to allow a pause in 
the narrative, and to give a 
chance for the main characters 
to reflect upon the action and 
express their emotions. They 
developed into virtuoso 
displays, designed to show off 
the singer’s voice. 

Most arias are da capo , that 
is they are composed in three 
parts, with the final section 
repeating (often with 
variations) the first. 

In the 18th century, operas 
were strictly divided into 
recitative — the sung narrative 
that carries the plot forward - 
and up to 50 self-contained 
arias, each belonging to a set 
type - expressing, love, hate, 
agitation, etc. 

ARIADIVE AUF 
NAXOS 

By R. Strauss. 

Lib. by Hofmannstahl. 

Prem. Stuttgart, 1912. 

Although written as an end- 
piece to Moliere's Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme, it 
proved too difficult to stage, 
so Strauss wrote a second 
version, in which a wealthy 
patron employs an opera 
company and a troupe of 
commedia dell'arte players. 

The trouble is that the 
gentleman wants them to 
hurry up and finish before 
his firework display. So the 
serious opera about Ariadne 
pining for her beloved 
Bacchus, and the troupe's 
comedy act have to be 
performed simultaneously. 


Attila, Royal Opera House 1990 


Illustration from the 1912 
Stuttgart production of 

Ariadne Auf Naxos 

This, not surprisingly, 
causes tantrums from the 
harassed Composer, in the 
Prologue. The two-in-one 
performance itself is an 
enchanting mixture of a love 
story and a high comedy. 

ARPEGGIO 

A chord whose notes are sung 
or played in succession, more 
usually as an exercise to 
improve technique. 


ATTILA 

By G. Verdi. Lib. by Solera and 
Piave. Prem. Venice, 1846. 

A darkly powerful opera 
about the invasion of Italy by 
Attila the Hun and Attila's 
murder by Odabella who 
had been forced to 
become his wife. 

Its patriotic theme 
guaranteed success 
in 19th-century 


Italy, which was liberating 
itself from Austrian control. 
One line in particular. Take 
the whole universe, but 
leave Italy to me', was 
always greeted with 
rapturous applause. 


JAIUET BAKER 

Born in Yorkshire in 1933, the 
mezzo-soprano Janet Baker 
made her singing debut in 
1956 at the Oxford University 
Opera Club, and went on to 
become one of the most loved 
and respected singers of her 
generation. She was renowned 
for the passionate commitment 
she brought to each role she 
played, the 
intensity of her 
portrayals, 
and the 
clarity and 
purity of her 
voice. Known 
for her 


performances and recordings 
of Gluck, she ended her 
illustrious operatic career 
singing the title role in his 
Orfeo ed Euridice at 
Glyndebourne in 1982. She 
was awarded the DBE in 1976. 

BALLAD OPERA 

Ballad opera, also known as 
the people's opera because 
of its everyday subject 
matter and informal speech, 
was popular in 18th-century 
England. Ballad opera took 
the form of spoken comedy, 
interspersed with incidental 
music and airs set to the 
tunes of popular folk songs. 

The first was Allen 
Ramsay's The Gentle 
Shepherd (1725), and when 
The Beggar's Opera by 
Pepusch and Gay was staged 
three years later, it began a 
craze for ballad opera that 
lasted for 30 years. 

BALLET IN 
OPERA 

Ballet sequences have been 
featured since the earliest 
operas. Ballet in Italian operas 
was usually between the acts, 
and not integrated with the 
rest of the performance. 

Ballet was a feature of 
Russian operas, and in 
France it had such a 
central role that Italian 
composers such as Verdi, 
Rossini and Donizetti 
were required to add 
dance sequences for the 
Paris performances of 
their operas. 

One of the most 
famous dance scenes in 
20th-century opera is the 
erotic Dance of the 
Seven Veils in Strauss’ 
Salome. 
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DISCOVERING 


O P E R A 


Enjoy the World's Great Operas 
Month by Month 


Coming in your next issues 


Issue 2 



F rom the pen of the Italian 
master, Giacomo Puccini, 
comes Tosca , one of the great 
masterpieces of opera, where the 
atmospheric tale of violence and 
drama is exceeded only by the 
beauty of the composer’s melodies. 


Issue 3 



G iuseppe Verdi 
brings to the 
stage the 
incomparable 
splendour of mid- 
19th century 
Parisian life in all 
its gaiety, 
sadness and 
pathos in the 
immortal La 
Traviata - a 
musical drama 
of deep compassion. 


Issue 4 



M ozart’s marvellously entertaining comic 
opera, The Marriage of Figaro (Le Nozze 
di Figaro) is a splendid 
introduction to 
all that is best 


about 18th- 


century opera 
with its wit, 
vivacity, charm 
and high living 
- all portrayed 
through the most 
sumptuous flights 
of melody. 





























‘it has a perfect 
internal balance 
between passion 
and dignity, 
between gesture 
and restraint, 
humour and 
tragedy! 


CD UK £6.99 Eire IR£8.25 Malta £M5.95 
TAPE UK £5.99 Eire IR£7.25 Malta £M5^G 



